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THE HONOR SYSTEM IN COLLEGES. 

JOSEPH ROY GEIGER. 

/"~\NE of the priorities of the College of William and Mary, 
^^ in which the writer of this paper happens to be a 
teacher of philosophy, is that of having been the first to form- 
ulate and adopt the "honor system" as a method of student 
government. Up to that time student government had 
been conceived and organized along lines closely analogous 
to a police system. In 1779, however, the faculty of the 
College of William and Mary, inspired by their ideal of 
democracy and by their faith in human nature, appointed a 
committee to draft a plan of college discipline which should 
be in keeping with the "liberal and magnanimous" attitude 
of the college toward its students. The plan reported by 
the Committee was adopted and has been in operation at 
William and Mary ever since. And from William and 
Mary it has spread to other institutions, in more or less 
modified forms, until to-day it is firmly entrenched in the 
student life of America. 

The fundamental principle of this plan of college disci- 
pline which came to be known as the "honor system" was 
that of individual responsibility in matters involving the 
student's honor. The presupposition back of it was that "he 
who cannot be held to do his duty but by base and slavish 
motives can never do honor to his instructors" and that 
"such a system as keeps up a sense of responsibility to so- 
ciety at large is most conducive to high excellence." (Cf. Ex- 
tracts from Addresses of Judge Nathaniel Beverley Tucker, 
Professor of Law in the College of William and Mary, 
in the William and Mary Quarterly, Vol. XVIII, pp. 165- 
171.) In the words of a professor of law in the College dur- 
ing the earlier years of its history : "He (the student) comes 
to us a gentleman. As such we receive him and treat him 
and resolutely refuse to know him in any other character. 
He is not harassed with petty regulations; he is not insulted 
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and annoyed by impertinent surveillance. Spies and in- 
formers have no countenance among us. We receive no 
accusation but from the conscience of the accused; and 
should he be even capable of prevarication or falsehood, we 
admit no proof of the fact." (lb. p. 165.) But not only 
was the student put on his own responsibility in matters of 
honor, and more particularly in matters involving his 
pledged word regarding any of his actions, he was allowed, 
with a few exceptions, to judge for himself what were to be 
considered matters of honor. "While nothing is required of 
him (the student) but attention to his studies," says the 
same authority quoted above, "nothing is forbidden but 
dueling, which might be fatal to his life, and gambling and 
drunkenness and tavern haunting, which must be pernicious 
to his health and morals." (lb. p. 169.) And finally, the 
enforcement of the "scanty, but important code" thus 
imposed by the faculty was "committed to the student's 
sense of duty and interest," while "academic censures were 
only resorted to in extreme and rare cases." (Cf. lb. p. 169.) 
Now, it is not the purpose of this paper to eulogize the 
honor system as a method of college discipline, or to attempt 
any critical evaluation of it. Perhaps no one would deny 
that it has been worth while. Certainly, the idealism back 
of it and the faith in human nature which it presupposes are 
influences which must profoundly affect the characters of 
those who come under its sway. About the only way to 
make people responsible in matters of morals is to induce 
them to practice responsibility in such matters. Neverthe- 
less, the most enthusiastic advocates of the honor system 
must recognize that in practice it has not always worked as 
effectively as it authors expected that it would. It has 
been found necessary, wherever it has been in operation, to 
supplement it with a system of student organization and 
self-government which, with its councils, its investigations, 
its court-like trials, and its rules for binding the student to 
become an informer on his fellow student, belies its assump- 
tion that the "honor" of the individual can be depended on 
to control his conduct without any restraints or penalties 
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externally applied. Furthermore, it has been found that 
the student's "sense of honor" frequently fails to include 
within its scope matters which involve in a vital way the 
welfare of the college and of the student himself. In such 
cases, one of two things has happened: the standards in 
question have been written into the students' recognized 
code of honor by the authorities of the college; or these 
standards have been the subjects of legislation and disci- 
pline from the maintenance and enforcement of which the 
students have been more or less excluded. Needless to 
say, both these procedures are foreign to the spirit and 
intent of the honor system as originally conceived. 

But if the honor system has in practice failed to measure 
up to the expectations of its authors, to what has this failure 
been due? Why has it been necessary to modify and supple- 
ment it in such fundamental ways? Numerous reasons, 
more or less superficial, and varying from locality to locality, 
might be cited as explanations. Back of all these explana- 
tions, however, is the fact that the individual which the 
honor system presupposes and with which it pretends to 
deal, is artificial and unreal. The student who is inherently 
a "gentleman" or a "man of honor," or who is "morally 
responsible" in whatever situation he may be placed, is as 
unpsychological as the "sinner" presupposed by medieval 
theology or the pleasure-seeking individual presupposed by 
eighteenth century ethics and economics. These precon- 
ceptions of the student do not sufficiently take account of 
the social context in which the moral sense and ethical traits 
of the individual develop and express themselves. More 
particularly, a "sense of honor," or "moral responsibility," 
is a function of a social context involving numerous and 
complex factors; and any system of control whose applica- 
tion depends on the presence of these traits must include 
within its modus operandi a clear insight into what these 
factors are and adequate methods of making them effective. 

This discussion is more concerned with the former of 
these two conditions than with the latter. Our problem is: 
What are some of the factors which must be operative if the 
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honor system is successfully applied? It is obvious that 
some of these factors reach back into the former environ- 
ment, and even back into the heredity of the student. How 
the student will behave when put on his honor in college, 
how he will respond when thrown on his own responsibility, 
will depend in part on the hereditary and environmental 
forces which have combined to make him what he is. And 
this fact sets a limit to what can be accomplished in the way 
of student discipline through the honor system. The honor 
system can never be one hundred per cent effective because 
it has to deal with the student who is handicapped by defec- 
tive heredity and inadequate training as well as with the 
student whose heredity and training predispose him to re- 
spond to its demands. Aside from these factors which 
reach back into the heredity and early environment of the 
student, however, the conditions on which the applicability 
of the honor system depends are not impossible of realiza- 
tion, however remote they may at times seem to be. Let 
us see what these conditions are: 

In the first place, the standards of honor within the scope 
of action in which the honor system is to be applied must be 
well defined and generally recognized by the rank and file of 
the students. And in this connection it is important to dis- 
tinguish between the theoretical scope of the honor system 
and the actual scope within which it is practical to apply it. 
More particularly, the concept, "Honor," which is funda- 
mental to the honor system originally meant "to esteem" 
or "to have high regard for." One of the earliest forms of 
social control was that of praise and blame. Men were 
praised, esteemed, honored who performed the actions es- 
sential to the group's welfare in the most excellent manner. 
On the other hand, men whose actions either contributed 
nothing to the group's welfare, or were inimical thereto, 
were blamed or ridiculed. Because man's desire for praise 
and aversion to blame or ridicule is one of the most deep- 
seated and universal dispositions constituting his nature, 
honor and dishonor, as reflecting the attitudes of the group 
toward its members, were from the first powerful instru- 
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ments of social control. Later, "honor" came to stand for 
those traits of character which were most honorable, i.e., 
most worthy of being honored or praised, as contributing the 
most to the common welfare; and dishonor came to denote 
those traits of a contrary nature. 

Now, if the view set forth above is correct, it must be 
obvious that "honor" is a relative term. It always con- 
notes those standards of actions which, from the point of 
view of the welfare of a given group, are most worth while, 
i.e., are most conducive to the ends or purpose for which 
that group exists; the particular traits of character denoted 
by it in any particular group at any particular time, how- 
ever, will depend on the character of the group in question 
and on the character of the vital interests and activities of 
the group. For example, one of the precursors of our mod- 
ern state was the military or warrior group. The traits 
most essential to the purposes for which this group existed 
were courage, loyalty, and chivalry. These traits, there- 
fore, constituted the "honor" of the members of this group. 
Another precursor of the state was the "town" or trading 
group. Among the members of this group, "honor" came 
to designate such things as industriousness, sobriety, hon- 
esty, and fairness, because these were just the traits on whose 
presence and operation the welfare of craftsmen and traders 
depended. Incidentally, it is the imperfect assimilation of 
these two groups one to the other in our national life of to- 
day that accounts for much of the conflict and confusion 
centering about current moral standards. 

But what is the bearing of all this on the problem of the 
scope and operation of the honor system? Well, the most 
obvious implication would seem to be that the "honor" of 
those who live under this system has reference primarily, 
not to the abstract moral traits of certain individuals who 
just happen to be attending the same college and living on 
the same campus, but rather to those concrete standards of 
action which are most essential to the welfare of a college 
community of which such individuals are members. This 
being the case, it would seem arbitrary to single out some 
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one trait of character as constituting "honor" under the 
honor system, however "honorable" the trait may be in 
non-academic groups, or even in academic groups, for that 
matter. To say that the honor system should operate only 
with reference to lying or cheating in relation to class-room 
activities is to presuppose a narrow and abstract con- 
ception of the vital interests and activities of a college 
group. These interests and activities are numerous and 
complex. They contemplate the welfare of the college 
community itself and the welfare of all those groups 
of which the college community is a fusion. Any stand- 
ard of action, then, which implicates the welfare of the 
college community or the more remote forms of welfare 
represented thereby is, according to our analysis, theo- 
retically, at least, a matter of honor. And the first problem 
which the leaders in student government must face is pre- 
cisely this: What interests and activities are fundamental 
to our welfare as students and as members of a college com- 
munity? For, having determined what it is that constitutes 
their welfare, they will then be in a position to consider a 
further problem, viz.: What standards of action are calcu- 
lated to best promote our welfare thus defined? The proper 
solution of this problem should define the theoretical scope 
of the honor system. Whether all the standards of action 
included within this scope can be treated as matters of 
honor and dealt with accordingly is a practical problem to be 
worked out in the light of practical considerations. 

These considerations have to do with the extent to which 
any action, however much it may implicate the welfare of 
the college community, is definitely recognized by the stu- 
dents as being a matter of honor. For the effectiveness of 
a standard or an ideal in controlling the behavior of the 
individual requires the public opinion of the whole body of 
students to reinforce it. It frequently happens that because 
of pressure brought to bear by college authorities, or be- 
cause of the personal influence of student leaders, standards 
are injected into the code of honor prevailing in a college 
concerning which the opinion and sentiment of the student 
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body as a whole have not become crystallized. In such 
cases, the enforcement of the standards in question is im- 
possible. And the evil effects growing out of situations of 
this kind are far-reaching. It isn't merely that standards 
of action, vital to the welfare of the college community 
remain unenforced; this failure on the part of the student 
body to enforce any part of its code has a tendency to under- 
mine the students' self-respect, to weaken their morale, and 
to cause them to become indifferent to those standards in 
their code about which they really have had convictions. 
To attempt to apply the honor system to actions which are 
not as yet considered as matters of honor by the rank and 
file of the students, then, is one of the surest ways to make 
it ineffective. On the other hand, as soon as any action is 
generally recognized as affecting in a vital way the welfare 
of the student body or the good name of the college, the 
extension of the honor system to apply to that action is 
likely to be regarded as a matter of course. For example, 
a body of students might not recognize drinking as being 
generally dishonorable, in which case, they would be unwill- 
ing to be placed on their honor with reference to it ; and yet, 
they might be easily made to see that drinking during col- 
lege dances or just previously thereto, is to be regarded as 
pernicious, and hence, dishonorable, and is to be dealt with 
accordingly. Or, a student body as a whole might have no 
adverse convictions with regard to smoking, keeping late 
hours, or indulging in other forms of dissipation; and yet 
these same students might think it entirely appropriate for 
a squad of athletes during training to pledge themselves to 
refrain from these practices and might be willing to extend 
their code of honor to enforce such a pledge. 

And this suggests a second prerequisite to an effective 
application of the honor system in any college; namely, 
moral leadership within the student body of that college. 
For while it is true that the effectiveness of the honor system 
at any one time depends on restricting its application to 
those actions which are regarded by the student public as 
matters of honor, yet if it is to function adequately over a 
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period of years, the students' code must adapt itself to 
changing conditions and must assimilate new standards and 
ideals as these articulate themselves in the give and take of 
college life. To this end there must be leaders gifted with 
insight, courage, and tact to mediate to the student public 
recognition and appreciation of such standards and ideals. 
But unfortunately, a sufficient premium is not always placed 
on moral leadership in the average American college. And 
this is due very largely to the disproportionate prestige and 
influence enjoyed by certain interests within the life of the 
college. The overtowering importance attached to inter- 
collegiate athletics is a case in point. The competition for 
athletic supremacy among the colleges is such that the 
exceptional athlete commands a following and exerts an 
influence that is out of all proportion to his real qualifica- 
tions for leadership. In student elections, for example, 
involving positions of trust and responsibility whose success- 
ful administration depends in no sense on physical prowess, 
the athlete, merely because he is such, too frequently is 
favored over his non-athletic competitor, however well 
qualified for the office in question the latter may be in all 
respects that matter. It is not implied, of course, that 
the athlete is necessarily lacking in real leadership; much 
less that his athletic interests and abilities are -per se inimical 
to such leadership. The point is simply that the dispro- 
portionate importance attached to athletics in the student's 
scale of values has the effect of narrowing the circles within 
the student body from which leaders are selected and of 
limiting the quality of leadership thus secured. 

And the prestige and influence enjoyed by the fraternity 
idea in college operates in somewhat the same way. The 
college fraternity is doubtless its own excuse for existing. 
But inasmuch as it is the college community that makes the 
fraternity as such possible, it would seem to be a matter of 
simple justice for the fraternity to repay the debt thus in- 
curred in whatever way is most appropriate to it. And 
when the fraternity's standards are what they should be, and 
when these standards are lived up to in the selection and 
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training of its members, it should be in a position to repay 
this debt many times over in the quality and quantity of 
leadership which it furnishes. As a matter of fact, however, 
the fraternity frequently prefers the short and easy method 
of politics in the bad sense as a means of furnishing its quota 
of leaders. Men are put forward and supported for offices 
for no better reason than that they are representatives of 
fraternities and as such are somehow felt to be worthier of 
trust and responsibility than their less fortunate opponents. 
And the fraternity is not wholly, or even primarily, to 
blame for the restriction that is thus placed upon the sources 
of student leadership. The fault lies with the scale of 
values embedded within the traditions of American college 
life. The more ultimate reasons for the anomalies exhibited 
in this scale of values reflect conditions which reach beyond 
the confines of the college as such and raise problems with 
which this paper cannot concern itself. Suffice it to say 
that American colleges are sadly in need of moral leadership 
among its students, in connection with student government, 
as well as in other connections, and that before this need can 
be adequately met, there must be a "transvaluation of 
values" at certain important points within our college 
tradition. 

But there is at least one other thing that is needed if the 
honor system is to achieve its greatest usefulness in our col- 
leges : there must be more sympathetic and more intelligent 
co-operation on the part of the college authorities, and more 
particularly on the part of instructors. Instructors must 
come to realize once for all that the student's "sense of 
honor" is a relative matter; that "moral responsibility" is 
nothing more nor less than the capacity on the part of the 
individual to respond morally to certain stimulating condi- 
tions. That the individual is possessed of such a capacity 
is to his credit; and to believe in and depend on this capacity 
in relation to the control of his conduct, is to the credit of 
those who share these attitudes. But this should not blind 
us to the fact that the student's moral capacities must be 
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appropriately and adequately stimulated if they are to 
issue into moral conduct. And in this connection the 
instructor and other college authorities owe the student a 
very definite obligation; they owe it to him, as far as in them 
lies, to create and maintain conditions favorable to honor- 
able, gentlemanly behavior. Character doesn't grow in a 
vacuum. Neither does it thrive under conditions which 
place too great a strain on its powers of resistance. If it is 
to bear its best fruit, it must be planted in a congenial soil 
and must be nurtured by influences which reinforce its 
potentialities for good. The observation of the writer has 
been that wherever the honor system prevails too much 
is taken for granted in the way of abstract honor and a 
ready-made moral sense on the part of the students, and 
especially on the part of those students who are immature. 
The irregular conditions under which delinquent exami- 
nations or tests are sometimes given reflect these precon- 
ceptions all too clearly. It is assumed that because a group 
of students may be trusted not to cheat while taking a test 
without supervision, any single member of this group may 
be similarly trusted under similar circumstances. But 
isn't such an assumption a case of the logical fallacy of 
division? The sense of honor ascribed to members of the 
group belongs to them not so much as separate and distinct 
individuals; it belongs to them as members of the group whose 
common interests, ideals, and traditions are just the con- 
ditions which are calculated to evoke and encourage moral 
responsibility or honorable behavior. It frequently hap- 
pens that certain individuals share these interests, ideals, 
and traditions to such an extent as not to need the presence 
and support of their group, or any part of it, in situations 
involving their honor. And whenever an instructor gives a 
test to a student alone in his class room, he must no doubt 
assume that this is the case. But to give a student a test to 
take in his own room and at his convenience; or to give him 
a series of problems in mathematics, let us say, to be solved 
during a period of several days without aid from any source 
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whatever, and to permit him to know that the results of his 
work are to have a crucial bearing on his class standing, 
would almost seem to be a case of tempting providence. 
And the instructor who views the matter in this light and 
governs himself accordingly does not thereby show himself 
lacking in idealism, or faith in human nature. Neither does 
he intentionally or unintentionally impugn the actuality of 
student honor or do violence to the principles underlying the 
honor system. He merely recognizes that the honor of 
students, as well as of human beings in general, is not an 
abstract, ready-made trait which operates automatically in 
any situation regardless of circumstances; but that this 
trait is a function of numerous and complex factors, and is 
therefore always relative to such factors. His insistence 
that work involving the student's honor shall be done under 
controlled conditions is rather an expression of his interest 
in and regard for the particular student with whom he may 
be dealing and of his determination that this student shall 
have the benefit of just those circumstances which are most 
favorable to the right kind of response to the expectations 
of the student's instructors, his fellow students, and his own 
better self. 

We are familiar with the dictum, accepted in some quar- 
ters, that a government owes it to its people to force them to 
be free. No doubt it is a contradiction in terms to speak of 
forcing a people to be moral. And it is possible that in some 
respects we are now reaping the fruits of not having suffi- 
ciently distinguished the spheres of legislation and morals. 
At any rate, this is the belief of many thoughtful and 
conscientious people. On all sides we hear it preached that 
interference and prohibitions will never make moral citizens. 
But this ethical brand of laissez faire can easily be carried 
too far. It is the opinion of the writer that it is carried too 
far in many cases in relation to our college discipline. And 
if this statement is warranted at all it would seem to apply 
not only to class-room matters in the manner described 
above, but also to matters of personal morals. College 
authorities cannot force their charges to be moral, but they 
certainly owe it to them to create and maintain conditions 
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as favorable as possible to moral behavior. A fair chance 
of being his best self is the least that the student can demand 
of his college; and until this chance is afforded him, it is 
worse than mockery to depend on his "honor" or "moral 
sense" as means of controlling his behavior. 

Joseph Roy Geiger. 
College of William ahd Mary. 



